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The  Need  of  Knowledge  About  Lincoln 

TIME  is  the  true  test  of  greatness,  and  no  better  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be  found 
than  that  now,  forty  years  after  he  was  laid  at  rest, 
there  remains  an  unquenchable  and  ever-increasing 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  his  life.  The  forty  years 
that  have  passed  have  served  only  to  bring  into  clearer  relief  the 
essential  grandeur  of  the  man  and  the  clearsightedness  and  the 
sound  judgment  of  his  projects.  The  important  thing,  however, 
about  this  interest  in  our  martyred  president  is  that  it  concerns 
itself  more  with  the  man  than  with  the  statesman,  with  his  char- 
acter than  with  his  genius.  We  love  to  think  of  Lincoln,  homely 
in  figure  and  speech,  lowly  in  birth,  humble  in  occupation  until 
his  star  rose  in  the  ascendant,  yet  in  spirit  always  noble,  sincere, 
unselfish,  one  whose  supreme  ambition  it  was  to  think  out  the 
right  in  the  questions  that  confronted  him  and  whose  one  satis- 
faction it  was  to  follow  the  right  when  he  had  found  it,  unerringly 
to  the  end. 

It  is  the  man  who  rose  through  many  struggles,  many 
failures  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people,  that  has  endeared  himself  to  his  countrymen, 
who  hold  him  up  to  all  the  world,  proudly,  as  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood.  The  greatest 
man  that  this  country  has  produced,  the  first  really  great  Ameri- 
can born  and  bred  of  our  own  native  soil,  all  the  virtues  of  the 
past  embodied  into  a  type  of  manhood  for  our  national  character 
to  form  itself  upon, — this  is  what  Lincoln  is  for  us.  How 
important  it  is,  therefore,  that  every  American  home,  no  matter 
how  humble,  should  have  an  accurate  account  of  him. 


The  Object  of  the  Lincoln  History  Society 

IT  is  because  of  this  conception  of  the  character  of  Lincoln 
and  its  importance  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  elders  as  well 
as  youth  of  our  country  that  the  Lincoln  History  Society 
has  been  started.  Stated  simply,  the  object  of  the  society 
is  to  collect  and  disseminate  new  knowledge  of  Lincoln.  In  a 
sense  the  Society  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Lincoln   Bureau  estab- 


lished  by  the  editors  of  McClure's  Magazine  nearly  eight  years 
ago,  since  it  takes  up  the  work  where  the  Bureau  left  off.  The 
original  undertaking,  however,  was  a  great  accomplishment. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  an  organized  search  for 
Lincoln  reminiscences,  pictures,  and  documents.  All  persons 
possessing  or  knowing  of  Lincoln  material  were  asked  through 
the  Magazine  to  communicate  with  the  editor.  Hundreds  of 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  replied,  and  every  case  was 
investigated  and  all  the  new  matter  thus  found  was  secured. 
It  was  a  work  in  which  the  whole  country  co-operated.  The 
object  of  the  Bureau  was  accomplished,  and  Miss  Tarbell,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  its  work,  took  up  the  labor  of  writing  a 
new  life  of  Lincoln,  based  on  all  of  the  Lincoln  material  then 
known  to  exist. 


The  Writing  of  the  Book 

Lincoln's  Early  Life 

FIVE  years  of  the  most  painstaking  research  and  study  were 
necessary  before  the  first  volume  was  ready.  Many  of 
the  documents  now  published  in  her  work  were  found 
hidden  away  in  private  families  as  sacred  relics  and  were 
unearthed  only  by  untiring  effort.  It  seemed  like  an  endless 
labor  and  one  of  little  reward  to  the  writer.  Gradually,  however, 
the  story  took  shape;  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  was  completed  and 
some  of  its  chapters  published  in  McClure's  Magazine.  The 
publishers  were  amply  rewarded,  for  the  circulation  of  their  maga- 
zine increased  by  nearly  100,000  copies  a  month.  The  lovers 
of  Lincoln  recognized  at  once  that  here  was  a  story  they  could 
not  miss  reading ;  it  held  them  like  a  continued  novel  from  month 
to  month  as  the  installments  appeared.  Charles  A.  Dana  (then 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun)  read  the  chapters  which  make  up 
the  first  volume  of  the  present  complete  work,  and  he  ranked  it 
as  ONE  OF  THE  TEN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  FOR 
EVERY  AMERICAN,  and  another  well-known  editor  said  that 
Miss  Tarbell's  early  life  of  Lincoln  should  follow  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  into  every  American  home.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  author  also  had  her  reward. 


The  Continuation  of  the  Work 

The  Plan  for  a  Complete  Biography 

MISS  Tarbell,  however,  was  not  content  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  Lincoln's  early  life,  merely;  she  wanted  to 
round  out  her  record  of  all  of  his  experiences  up  to 
his  tragic  death.  So  she  worked  on,  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles,  examined  hundreds  of  papers,  visited  scores  of 
people  who  had  known  Lincoln  personally,  in  order  to  make  the 
later  life  as  complete  and  authoritative  as  was  her  former  work. 
The  biographies  of  Lincoln  then  in  existence  were  for  the  most 
part  histories  of  the  war,  compilations  of  statistics,  hearsay  ac- 
counts of  Lincoln's  early  life,  and  biassed  records  of  his  public 
service.  What  Miss  Tarbell  sought  more  than  anything  else  and 
what  has  made  her  work  pre-eminentb'  attractive  was  the  human 
interest — the  man,  always  the  man. 

The  Work  of  Distribution 

IT  was  not  long  after  Miss  Tarbell's  great  work  had  been 
completed  that  the  Lincoln  History   Society,  realizing  its 
importance,  secured  from  the  publishers  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing it  to  all  members  and  those  specially  interested  in 
Lincoln.     Such  a  distribution  as  we  expect  to  accomplish  will 
further  our  object  as  a  Society  more  than  anything  else  we  can 
hope  to  do  for  years  to  come. 

Unique  Method  of  Preparation 

Why  it  Exists 

J^  S  far  as  possible  the  story  of  each  period  in  Lincoln's  life 

/  \      is   from   interviews  or  collaboration   with   the    persons 

1     ^,  most  competent,  either  from  personal  acquaintance  or 

by  special  study,  to  relate  it.     Thus  the  materials  are 

all  gathered  from  original  sources;   from  the  persons  still  living 

who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  life  as  a  boy,  farm-hand, 

store-keeper,  soldier,  lawyer,  politician,  statesman,  as  well  as  a 

private  individual;   from  his  correspondence  and  writings;   from 

the  official  documents  of  the  period;   from  the  newspapers  and 

pamphlets  of  the  time  which  show  the  drift  of  public  opinion 

and  give  the  life  of  the  day ;  from  the  great  mass  of  personal 


reminiscences  which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven 
years  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination,  but  which  has  never 
before  been  sifted  and  arranged.  By  this  means,  accuracy,  local 
color,  and  facts  absolutely  new  have  been  secured. 

A  Few  of  Those  Interviewed  Are 


Austin  Gollaher 

the    only    living    playmate    of 
Lincoln's  boyhood. 

II 

John  Roll 
who  helped  Lincoln  build  the 


flat-boat. 


H.  C.  Whitney 

who  reported  the  famous  "  Lost 
Speech,"  hitherto  unpublished. 

1F 

Judge      Emerson,      Judge 

Grosscup,  Judge  Blod- 

gett,  Judge   Ewing 

all  contribute  reminiscences  of 
his  legal  career. 

H 

The  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden 

Registrar  of  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  War,  contributes  inci- 
dents of  Lincoln's  life  in  Wash- 
ington. 


J.  McCan  Davis 

of  Springfield,  111.,  has  unearthed 
valuable  material  in  Springfield. 


Col.  Clarice  E.  Carr 

who  was  with  Lincoln  during 
the  Douglas  Debates,  has  vivid 
recollections  of  that  great  politi- 
cal battle.         flrr 

Hon.  Joseph  Medill 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Lincoln's  confidant  before 
the  nomination  of  i860  and  in 
the  nominating  convention. 


IT 


Hon.  John  G.  Nicolay 

Lincoln's  private  secretary,  has 
given  facts  about  Lincoln  as  a 
politician, 


I 


Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd 

a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  those  who 
stood  about  Lincoln's  death  bed. 


Lavishly   Illustrated 


THE  illustrations  include  fac-similes  of  Lincoln's  writing 
and  figuring,  and  of  his  rude  map-drawing,  many  hitherto 
unknown  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  of  his  family;  fac- 
simile of  the  family  record  made  by  Lincoln  in  the 
family  Bible.  Map  of  Lincoln's  line  of  march  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Fac-similes  of  Lincoln's  marriage  license  ;  picture  of  Lin- 
coln's home  in  Illinois ;  Lincoln-Douglas  meeting  in  Galesburg ; 
Lincoln  at  McClellan's  headquarters;  Review  of  Army  of  Poto- 
mac ;  his  death  bed  ;  in  fact  exhaustively  reproducing  the  scenes 
of  his  birth,  his  early  career,  and  his  life  as  President. 


Illustrations  Secured  from 


the  Oldroyd  collection,  now  in 
Washington  in  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died,  rich  in  relics, 
wood-cuts,  lithographs,  and 
campaign  emblems. 


William  Lambert,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  owns  the  most  com- 
plete library  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  interesting  matter  re- 
lating to  Lincoln. 


The  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
who  loaned  the  earliest  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  repro- 
duction. 


the  Libby  Prison  Museum  of 
Chicago. 

H 

T.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  who 
has  made  the  only  scientific  col- 
lection of  Lincoln  portraits. 


J.  C.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  his  great  Civil  War  col- 
lection. 

IF 

R.  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville, 
who  made  a  valuable  collection. 


Robert  Coster's  great  Civil  War 
collection. 


h 

who 


H.  W.  Fay,  who  loaned  many 
interesting  pictures. 


The  Race,  Currier  and  Ives  col- 
lection of  caricatures. 


. 


The  Louis  Vanuxem  collection, 
of  Philadelphia. 


The  War  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 


. 


Every  source  has  been  drawn 
from  to  make  this  Life  of  Lin- 
coln a  pictorial  history  as  well  as 
a  written  one.  Artists  have  been 
sent  to  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Washington  to  depict 
the  scenes  of  his  entire  career. 


New  and  Splendid  Features 

NUMBERS  of  unheard-of  letters,  over  200  pages  of 
speeches,  letters,  and  telegrams,  hitherto  unpublished, 
are  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  There  are  new 
stories  told  by  Lincoln,  gathered  with  great  care ;  new 
facts  and  documents  appear,  such  as  those  clearly  establishing  his 
mother's  origin,  proving  she  was  not  the  nameless  girl  so  gener- 
ally believed.  His  father  is  shown  to  be  something  more  than  a 
"  poor  white."  His  struggles  for  a  livelihood  and  his  intellectual 
development  are  traced  with  more  detail  than  in  any  other  biog- 
raphy. The  sensational  account  of  his  running  away  from  his 
own  wedding  is  disproved.  Miss  Tarbell  also  brings  to  light 
Lincoln's  great  speech,  delivered  at  Bloomington,  111.,  May  29th, 
1856,  and  long  known  as  the  "  Lost  Speech  "  because  the  interest 
was  so  intense  that  every  reporter  present  forgot  to  take  notes. 


The  Work  Enables 

If 

New  Facts 
regarding   Lincoln's  parentage, 
correcting  many  misstatements. 

II  _ 

New  Light 

on  his  life  as  a  farm-boy,  store- 
keeper, soldier,  politician,  states- 
man. 


You  to  Investigate 

If 

The  True  Story 
of  Lincoln's  marriage. 

If 

New  Material 
on  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

If. 

New  Incidents 
in  his  life  as  a  lawyer. 


ir  .11 

The   Famous  "  Lost  New   Lincoln  Stories 

Speech "  and     anecdotes     showing     his 

delivered    in    1856,    now    first  kindly  humor, 
reproduced. 

New  Facts 
on  his  nomination  for  President, 
election,  life  in  Washington,  and 
tragic  death. 

The  Result  of  This  Work 

is  most  valuable  and  delightful.  We  see  the  real,  live,  breathing 
Lincoln,  his  humility,  his  humor,  his  careful  search  for  truth,  his 
unwavering  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  his 
patience,  his  boundless  sympathy,  his  honesty,  his  fearlessness, 
his  bodily  and  mental  strength,  and,  above  all,  his  manly  tender- 
ness. Miss  Tarbell  tells  the  story  so  well  that  it  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  a  novel.  She  shows  Lincoln  as  seen  by  his  fellow  men 
and  as  revealed  by  his  own  acts  and  words,  and  sums  up  his 
greatness  in  one  brief  sentence  when  she  says  "  He  was  human 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  fine  word." 

The  Books  Themselves 

Cloth   Binding 

FOUR  beautiful  volumes,  bound  in  special  woven,  rich,  red 
English  ribbed  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  head-bands,  and 
the  lettering  on  the  side  and  back  stamped  in  gold.     A 
feature  of  this  binding  is  a  blind  stamped  medallion  bust 
of  Lincoln  on  the  front  cover  of  each  book  with  the  signature  in 
gold.     No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  them  a  most  attractive 
addition  to  the  library. 

Leather  Binding 

A  few  sets  have  been  beautifully  bound  in  three-quarters 
dark  green  levant,  with  gold  tops,  silk  head-bands,  gold  marbled 
veined  sides  and  gold  veined  fly  leaves.     Artistic  and  durable. 


Paper,  Type 
The   paper   for  the   text   is  of  bangalore  weave,  specially 
selected  for  this  work,  and   that    for   illustrations  of  the  finest 
quality,  thus  permitting  of  perfect  reproduction.      The  type  is 
new,  clear,  and  of  ample  size,  the  margins  most  generous. 

Random    Notes 

Chas.  A.  Dana  s  Opinion  of  the  Work  and  His  List  of 
10  Indispensable  Books. 

THE  late  Chas.  A.  Dana,  famous  as  a  man  of  letters, 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  intimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  his  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
selected  "  The  Early  Life  of  Lincoln  "  (the  only  one 
then  complete  and  now  the  first  volume  of  the  present  great 
work)  as  one  of  ten  books  indispensable  to  every  one  of  American 
origin.  The  other  nine  were  :  The  Bible,  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  Shakespeare,  Channing's  Essay  on  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  Public  Benefaction. 
14 1  regard  the  book  as  a  public  benefaction." 

Another  opinion  of  Chas.  A.  Dana. 

From  a  Comrade  of  Lincoln. 

A  leading  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar. 

"  It  has  fascinating  interest.     In  this  locality,  where  Lincoln 

was  so  well  known,  it  is  greatly  admired  by  his  old   friends  and 

neighbors.     If  it  was  not  true  to  his  life,  they  of  all  others  would 

soonest  detect  it." 

Next  After  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Tribune  says : 

"  When  Chas.  A.  Dana  included  Tarbell's  c  Life  of  Lincoln ' 
in  his  list  of  ten  best  books,  he  assuredly  made  no  mistake.  He 
put  it,  if  we  remember  correctly,  seventh  in  the  list ;  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  it  ought  not,  at  least  among  Americans,  to  go 
after  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  We  know  of  no  other  biography 
which  so  clearly  brings  home  to  the  present-day  readers  the  hu- 


man  qualities  of  Lincoln  and  puts  into  such  interesting  relief  the 
comedy  and  pathos  of  his  boyhood  days." 

Full  of  New  Things. 
"  It  is  not  only  full  of  new  things,  but  it  is  so  distinct  and 
clear  in  local  color  that  an   interest  attaches  to  it  which  is  not 
found  in  other  biographies." 

Hon.  Joseph  Medill, 
Editor  Chicago  Tribune,  and  a  friend  of  Lincoln  for  many  years. 

Rock-Bottom  Evidence. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Diller,  of  Springfield,  111.,  who  knew  Lincoln 
intimately  for  twenty  years,  writes  about  Miss  Tarbell :   "  As  far 
as  I  have  read  she  goes  to  rock-bottom  evidence  and  will  beat  her 
Napoleon  out  of  sight." 

A  Wonderful  Combination. 
"You  have   secured   a  wonderful   combination  of  literary 
skill  and  artistic  excellence  in  the  presentation  of  Lincoln's  life." 

Herbert  B.  Adams, 
Professor  of  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Opinions  of  a  Few  Press  Critics 

"  A  perusal  of  the  volumes  leaves  a  very  satisfied  feeling.  It 
makes  our  hearts  warm  more  than  ever  toward  that  homely  figure 
and  the  homely  speech.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  explanation 
of  many  points  in  the  life  which  before  were  not  satisfactorily 
understood."      New  York  Times. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  material  here  collected 
materially  increases  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  life.  We  ob- 
serve with  satisfaction  that  this  book  is  a  biography  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word."     New  York  Sun. 

"  It  is  not  extravagant  praise  to  affirm  that  this  <•  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,'  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  is  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  written."     Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"  There  has  been  no  other  life  of  Lincoln  which  gives  so 
vivid  an  impression  of  the  true  greatness  of  the  man." 

Washington  Times. 


"  Her  work  presents  a  portrait  of  the  man  that  no  student 
of  history  can  afford  to  miss."      Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  The  book  deserves  a  popular  welcome,  because  it  satisfies 
in  an  honest  way  the  craving  for  details  of  Lincoln's  wonderful 
career."      New  York  Evening  Post. 


LINCOLN    HISTORY   SOCIETY 
150  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


S.  T,  LOGAN  &  E.  D.  BAKER, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Lahu 
"^STILL  practice,  in  conjunction,  in  UieiCur- 
If     Courts  of  this  Judicial  District,  andi  n  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  Counties  of  "Pike,  Schuyler  aad  Peoria* 
_Springfield,march,  1887. JBjJ 


J.  T.  STUART  AND  A.  LINCOLN. 

ATTORNEYS  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  will  practice, 
conjointly,  in  the  Courts  of  this  Jadiciaj  Circuit. — 
Office  No.  4  Hoffman's  Rew.'up  stains. 
Springfield,  april  12,  1837. ^^ 


THE  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  un- 
dersigned, has  been  dissolved  by   mutual  consent.— 
The  business  will.bc.found  in  the  hands  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


JOHN  T.  STUART, 
Aprtl  12, 1837.     84        HENRY  E-  DUMMER, 

STUART  AND  LINCOLN'S  PROFESSIONAL  CARD. 


Samples  of  Miss  Tarbell's  Work 

NOTHING  but  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  unparalleled  interest  and 
value  of  this  work,  both  because  of  its   literary  treat- 
ment and  the  nature  of  its  materials. 
We    append,   however,  a  few  specimen   pages  which  will 
undoubtedly  interest  you  : 

Specimen  pages  38,  39.  Tells  how  Lincoln  earned  his  first 
dollar. 

"       42,  43.      A  glance  at  his  early  opportunities. 

"  147,148.  Gives  his  first  experience  in  Spring- 
field. 

"  187.  Quotes  the  terms  of  the  Lincoln-Shields 
Duel. 

"  40,  47,  48.  Examples  of  his  story-telling  in 
court. 

"  111,112,113,114.  Incidents  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates. 

'«  149,  150,  151,  152.  A  scene  in  Lincoln's 
nomination  in  i860. 
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tell  the  news  and  show  their  wares.  Even  the  steamboats 
loitered  as  it  pleased  them.  They  knew  no  schedule.  They 
stopped  anywhere  to  let  passengers  off.  They  tied  up 
Wherever  it  was  convenient,  to  wait  for  fresh  wood  to  be  cut 
and  loaded,  or  for  repairs  to  be  made.  Waiting  for  repairs, 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
these  early  steamers.  They  were  continually  running  onto 
"sawyers,"  or  "planters,"  or  "wooden  islands,"  and  they 
blew  up  with  a  regularity  which  was  monotonous.  Even 
as  late  as  1842,  when  Charles  Dickens  made  the  trip  down 
the  Mississippi,  he  was  often  gravely  recommended  to  keep 
as  far  aft  as  possible,  "because  the  steamboats  generally  blew 
up  forward." 

With  this  varied  river  life  Abraham  Lincoln  first  came 
into  contact  as  a  ferryman  and  boatman,  when  in  1826  he 
spent  several  months  as  a  ferryman  at  the  mouth  of  Ander- 
son creek,  where  it  joins  the  Ohio.  This  experience  sug- 
gested new  possibilities  to  him.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  at  this  date  to  collect  a 
quantity  of  produce,  and  float  down  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
raft,  to  sell  it.  Young  Lincoln  saw  this,  and  wanted  to  try 
his  fortune  as  a  produce  merchant.  An  incident  of  his  pro- 
jected trip  he  related  once  to  Mr.  Seward : 

"Seward,"  he  said,  "did  you  ever  hear  how  I  earned  my 
first  dollar?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Seward. 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  belonged,  as  you  know,  to  what  they  call  down  south  the 
'scrubs ;'  people  who  do  not  own  land  and  slaves  are  no- 
body there ;  but  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my 
labor,  sufficient  produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking 
it  down  the  river  to  sell.  After  much  persuasion  I  had  got 
the  consent  of  my  mother  to  go,  and  had  constructed  a  flat- 
boat  large  enough  to  take  the  few  barrels  of  things  we  had 
gathered  to  New  Orleans.     A  steamer  was  going  down  the 
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river.  We  have,  you  know,  no  wharves  on  the  western 
streams,  and  the  custom  was,  if  passengers  were  at  any  of 
the  landings  they  were  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the  steamer  stop- 
ping, and  taking  them  on  board.  I  was  contemplating  my 
new  boat,  and  wondering  whether  I  could  make  it  stronger 
or  improve  it  in  any  part,  when  two  men  with  trunks  came 
down  to  the  shore  in  carriages,  and  looking  at  the  different 
boats,  singled  out  mine,  and  asked,  'Who  owns  this?'  I 
answered  modestly,  'I  do.'  'Will  you/  said  one  of  them, 
'take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer?'  'Certainly,' 
said  I.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  some- 
thing, and  supposed  that  each  of  them  would  give  me  a 
couple  of  bits.  The  trunks'  were  put  in  my  boat,  the  pas- 
sengers seated  themselves  on  them,  and  I  sculled  them  out 
to  the  steamer.  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  the  trunks 
and  put  them  on  the  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put 
on  steam  again,  when  I  called  out,  'You  have  forgotten  to 
pay  me.'  Each  of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver  half- 
dollar  and  threw  it  on  the  bottom  of  my  boat.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money.  You 
may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days  it  seems 
to  me  like  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in 
my  life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  the  poor  boy,  had 
earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day;,  that  by  honest  work  1 
had  earned  a  dollar.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and  thoughtful 
boy  from  that  time." 

Soon  after  this,  while  he  was  working  for  Mr.  Gentry, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Gentryville,  his  employer  decided  to 
send  a  load  of  produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  chose  young 
Lincoln  to  go  as  "bow-hand,"  "to  work  the  front  oars." 
For  this  trip  he  received  eight  dollars  a  month  and  his  pas- 
sage back.  Who  can  believe  that  he  could  see  and  be  part 
of  this  river  life  without  learning  much  of  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  the  world  beyond  him  ?  Every  time  a  steamboat 
or  a  raft  tied  up  near  Anderson  creek  and  he  with  his  com- 
panions boarded  it  and  saw  its  mysteries  and  talked  with  its 
crew,  every  time  he  rowed  out  with  passengers  to  a  passing 
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though  as  a  rule  his  listeners  were  sympathetic,  taking  a 
certain  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  knew  as 
much  as  Lincoln  did.  "He  was  better  read  than  the  world 
knows  or  is  likely  to  know  exactly,"  said  one  old  acquaint- 
ance. "He  often  and  often  commented  or  talked  to  me  about 
what  he  had  read — seemed  to  read  it  out  of  the  book  as  he 
went  along — did  so  with  others.  He  was  the  learned  boy 
among  us  unlearned  folks.  He  took  great  pains  to  explain ; 
could  do  it  so  simply.     He  was  diffident,  then,  too." 

One  man  was  impressed  by  the  character  of  the  sentences 
Lincoln  had  given  him  for  a  copybook.  "It  was  considered  at 

FACSIMILE  OF  LINES  FROM  LINCOLN'S  COPY   BOOK. 

that  time,"  said  he,  "that  Abe  was  the  best  penman  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  day,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  my 
mother's,  I  asked  him  to  write  some  copies  for  me.  He  very 
willingly  consented.  He  wrote  several  of  them,  but  one  of 
them  I  have  never  forgotten,  although  a  boy  at  that  time.  It 
was  this : 

"  '  Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by.'  " 

His  wonderful  memory  was  recalled  by  many.  To  save 
that  which  he  found  to  his  liking  in  the  books  he  borrowed 
Lincoln  committed  much  to  memory.  He  knew  many  long 
poems,  and  most  of  the  selections  in  the  "Kentucky  Precep- 
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tor."    By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one,  in  fact,  his  mind  was 
well  stored  with  verse  and  prose. 

All  of  his  comrades  remembered  his  stories  and  his  clear- 
ness in  argument.  "  When  he  appeared  in  company,"  says 
Nat  Grigsby,  "the  boys  would  gather  and  cluster  around  him 
to  hear  him  talk.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  figurative  in  his  speech, 
talks,  and  conversation.  He  argued  much  from  analogy, 
and  explained  things  hard  for  us  to  understand  by  stories, 
maxims,  tales,  and  figures.  He  would  almost  always  point 
his  lesson  or  idea  by  some  story  that  was  plain  and  near  us, 
that  we  might  instantly  see  the  force  and  bearing  of  what  he 
said."  This  ability  to  explain  clearly  and  to  illustrate  by 
simple  figures  of  speech  must  be  counted  as  the  great  mental 
acquirement  of  Lincoln's  boyhood.  It  was  a  power  which  he 
gained  by  hard  labor.  Years  later  he  related  his  experience 
to  an  acquaintance  who  had  been  surprised  by  the  lucidity 
and  simplicity  of  his  speeches  and  who  had  asked  where 
he  was  educated. 

"I  never  went  to  school  more  than  six  months  in 
my  life,"  he  said,  "but  I  can  say  this:  that  among  my 
earliest  recollections  I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child, 
I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I 
could  not  understand.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  got  angry  at 
anything  else  in  my  life ;  but  that  always  disturbed  my  tem- 
per, and  has  ever  since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little 
bedroom,  after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with 
my  father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings. 

"I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such 
a  hunt  for  an  idea  until  I  had  caught  it ;  and  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over 
and  over ;  until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I 
thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a 
kind  of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has  stuck  by  me;  for  I  am 
never  easy  now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have 


CHAPTER  X 

LINCOLN    BEGINS   TO   STUDY   LAW MARY    OWENS A    NEWS- 
PAPER CONTEST GROWTH  OF  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 

As  soon  as  the  assembly  closed,  Lincoln  returned  to  New 
Salem ;  but  not  to  stay.  He  had  determined  to  go  to  Spring- 
field. Major  John  Stuart,  the  friend  who  had  advised  him 
to  study  law  and  who  had  lent  him  books  and  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  closely  in  politics,  had  offered  to  take 
him  as  a  partner.  It  was  a  good  opening,  for  Stuart  was  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  and  politicians  of  the  State,  and  his  in- 
fluence would  place  Lincoln  at  once  in  command  of  more  or 
less  business.  From  every  point  of  view  the  change  seems  to 
have  been  wise ;  yet  Lincoln  made  it  with  foreboding. 

To  practise  law  he  must  abandon  his  business  as  surveyor, 
which  was  bringing  him  a  fair  income ;  he  must  for  a  time, 
at  least,  go  without  a  certain  income.  If  he  failed,  what 
then  ?  The  uncertainty  weighed  on  him  heavily,  the  more  so 
because  he  was  burdened  by  the  debts  left  from  his  store  and 
because  he  was  constantly  called  upon  to  aid  his  father's  fam- 
ily. Thomas  Lincoln  had  remained  in  Coles  County,  but  he 
had  not,  in  these  six  years  in  which  his  son  had  risen  so  rap- 
idly, been  able  to  get  anything  more  than  a  poor  livelihood 
from  his  farm.  The  sense  of  responsibility  Lincoln  had 
towards  his  father's  family  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  him 
to  undertake  a  new  profession.  His  decision  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  as  soon  as  the  session  of  the  Tenth  Assembly  was 
over  he  started  for  Springfield.  His  first  appearance  there  is 
as  pathetic  as  amusing. 

"He  had  ridden  into  town,"  says  Joshua  Speed,  "on  a 
borrowed  horse,  with  no  earthly  property  save  a  pair  of  sad- 
i47 
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die-bags  containing  a  few  clothes.  I  was  a  merchant  at 
Springfield,  and  kept  a  large  country  store,  embracing  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  books,  medicines,  bed-clothes, 
mattresses — in  fact,  everything  that  the  country  needed.  Lin- 
coln came  into  the  store  with  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  buy  the  furniture  for  a  single  bed.  The 
mattress,  blankets,  sheets,  coverlid,  and  pillow,  according  to 
the  figures  made  by  me,  would  cost  seventeen  dollars.  He 
said  that  perhaps  was  cheap  enough ;  but  small  as  the  price 
was,  he  was  unable  to  pay  it.  But  if  I  would  credit  him  till 
Christmas,  and  his  experiment  as  a  lawyer  was  a  success,  he 
would  pay  then;  saying  in  the  saddest  tone,  'If  I  fail  in  this 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ever  pay  you.'  As  I  looked  up  at 
him  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  I  never  saw  a  sad- 
der face. 

"I  said  to  him :  'You  seem  to  be  so  much  pained  at  con- 
tracting so  small  a  debt,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan  by  which 
you  can  avoid  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  your  end. 
I  have  a  large  room  with  a  double  bed  upstairs,  which  you  are 
very  welcome  to  share  with  me.' 

"  'Where  is  your  room?'  said  he. 

"  'Upstairs/  said  I,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  winding  stairs 
which  led  from  the  store  to  my  room. 

"He  took  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  went  upstairs,  set 
them  on  the  floor,  and  came  down  with  the  most  changed  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Beaming  with  pleasure,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  'Well,  Speed,  I  am  moved.'  " 

Another  friend,  William  Butler,  with  whom  Lincoln  had 
become  intimate  at  Vandalia,  took  him  to  board;  life  at 
Springfield  thus  began  under  as  favorable  auspices  as  he 
could  hope  for. 

After  Chicago,  Springfield  was  at  that  day  the  most  prom- 
ising city  in  Illinois.  It  had  some  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  the  removal  of  the  capital  was  certain  to  bring  many 
more.  Already,  in  fact,  the  town  felt  the  effect.  "The  owner 
of  real  estate  sees  his  property  rapidly  enhancing  in  value," 
declared  the  "Sangamon  Journal ;"  "the  merchant  anticipates 
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letters,  which  Shields  finally  put.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
his  honor  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Mr.  Shields,  he  said, 
unless  Mr.  Shields  withdrew  his  former  offensive  letter. 
Seconds  were  immediately  named:  Whitesides  by  Shields, 
Merryman  by  Lincoln;  and  though  they  talked  of  peace, 
Whitesides  declared  he  could  not  mention  it  to  his  principal. 
"He  would  challenge  me  next,  and  as  soon  cut  my  throat  as 
not." 

This  was  on  the  nineteenth,  and  that  night  the  party  re- 
turned to  Springfield.  But  in  some  way  the  affair  had  leaked 
out,  and  fearing  arrest,  Lincoln  and  Merryman  left  town  the 
next  morning.  The  instructions  were  left  with  Butler.  If 
Shields  would  withdraw  his  first  note,  and  write  another 
asking  if  Lincoln  was  the  author  of  the  offensive  articles, 
and,  if  so,  asking  for  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  then  Lincoln 
had  prepared  a  letter  explaining  the  whole  affair.  If  Shields 
would  not  do  this,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight.  Lin- 
coln left  the  following  preliminaries  for  the  duel : 

"First.  Weapons :  Cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size,  precisely  equal  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  now  used  by 
the  cavalry  company  at  Jacksonville. 

"Second.  Position :  A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  broad,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge,  on  the 
ground,  as  the  line  between  us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his 
foot  over  on  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank  and  parallel  with  it,  each 
at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  three 
feet  additional  from  the  plank;  and  the  passing  of  his  own 
such  line  by  either  party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a 
surrender  of  the  contest. 

"Third.  Time:  On  Thursday  evening  at  five  o'clock,  if 
you  can  get  it  so ;  but  in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of 
time  than  Friday  evening  at  five  o'clock. 

"Fourth.  Place :  Within  three  miles  of  Alton,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  on 
by  you/f 
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In  the  courts  themselves  there  was  a  certain  indifference 
to  formality  engendered  by  the  primitive  surroundings, 
which,  however,  the  judges  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  work.  Lincoln  habitually,  when  not 
busy,  whispered  stories  to  his  neighbors,  frequently  to  the 
annoyance  of  Judge  Davis.  If  Lincoln  persisted  too  long, 
the  judge  would  rap  on  the  chair  and  exclaim :  "Come,  come, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  can't  stand  this !  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
carry  on  two  courts;  I  must  adjourn  mine  or  you  yours,  and 
I  think  you  will  have  to  be  the  one."  As  soon  as  the  group 
had  scattered,  the  judge  would  call  one  of  the  men  to  him 
and  ask :  "What  was  that  Lincoln  was  telling?" 

"I  was  never  fined  but  once  for  contempt  of  court,"  says 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  court  in  Lincoln's  day.  "Davis  fined 
me  five  dollars*  Mr.  Lincoln  had  just  come  in,  and  leaning 
over  my  desk  had  told  me  a  story  so  irresistibly  funny  that 
I  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  judge  called  me  to  order 
in  haste,  saying,  'This  must  be  stopped.  Mr.  Lincoln,  you 
are  constantly  disturbing  this  court  with  your  stories.'  Then 
to  me,  'You  may  fine  yourself  five  dollars  for  your  disturb- 
ance.' I  apologized,  but  told  the  judge  that  the  story  was 
worth  the  money.  In  a  few  minutes  the  judge  called  me  to 
him.  '  What  was  the  story  Lincoln  told  you  ?  '  he  asked.  I 
told  him,  and  he  laughed  aloud  in  spite  of  himself.  '  Remit 
your  fine,'  he  ordered." 

The  partiality  of  Judge  Davis  for  Lincoln  was  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  court  generally.  The  unaffected  friendli- 
ness and  helpfulness  of  his  nature  had  more  to  do  with  this 
than  his  wit  and  cleverness.  If  there  was  a  new  clerk  in 
court,  a  stranger  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  Lincoln 
was  the  first — sometimes  the  only  one — to  shake  hands  with 
him  and  congratulate  him  on  his  election. 

"No  lawyer  on  the  circuit  was  more  unassuming  than  was 
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Mr.  T.  W.  S.  Kidd  says  that  he  once  heard  a  lawyer  op- 
posed to  Lincoln  trying  to  convince  a  jury  that  precedent  was 
superior  to  law,  and  that  custom  made  things  legal  in  all 
cases.  When  Lincoln  arose  to  answer  him  he  told  the  jury 
he  would  argue  his  case  in  the  same  way.  Said  he:  "Old 
'Squire  Bagly,  from  Menard,  came  into  my  office  and  said, 
'Lincoln,  I  want  your  advice  as  a  lawyer.  Has  a  man  what's 
been  elected  justice  of  the  peace  a  right  to  issue  a  marriage 
license?'  I  told  him  he  had  not;  when  the  old  'squire  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  very  indignantly,  and  said :  'Lin- 
coln, I  thought  you  was  a  lawyer.  Now  Bob  Thomas  and 
me  had  a  bet  on  this  thing,  and  we  agreed  to  let  you  decide; 
but  if  this  is  your  opinion  I  don't  want  it,  for  I  know  a 
thunderin'  sight  better,  for  I  have  been  'squire  now  eight 
years  and  have  done  it  all  the  time.'  " 

His  manner  of  telling  stories  was  most  effective.  "When 
he  chose  to  do  so,"  writes  Judge  Scott,  "  he  could  place  the 
opposite  party,  and  his  counsel  too,  for  that  matter,  in  a  most 
ridiculous  attitude  by  relating  in  his  inimitable  way  a  perti- 
nent story.  That  often  gave  him  a  great  advantage  with  the 
jury.  A  young  lawyer  had  brought  an  action  in  trespass  to 
recover  damages  done  to  his  client's  growing  crops  by  de- 
fendant's hogs.  The  right  of  action  under  the  law  of  Illinois, 
as  it  was  then,  depended  on  the  fact  whether  plaintiff's  fence 
was  sufficient  to  turn  ordinary  stock.  There  was  some  little 
conflict  in  the  evidence  on  that  question;  but  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  and  sus- 
tained beyond  all  doubt  his  cause  of  action.  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
peared for  defendant.  There  was  no  controversy  as  to  the 
damage  done  by  defendant's  stock.  The  only  thing  in  the 
case  that  could  possibly  admit  of  any  discussion  was  the  con- 
dition of  plaintiff's  fence;  and  as  the  testimony  on  that  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  and  as  the  sum  in- 
volved was  little  in  amount,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  deem  it  nee- 
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essary  to  argue  the  case  seriously,  but  by  way  of  saying 
something  in  behalf  of  his  client  he  told  a  little  story  about  a 
fence  that  was  so  crooked  that  when  a  hog  went  through  an 
opening  in  it,  invariably  it  came  out  on  the  same  side  from 
whence  it  started.  His  description  of  the  confused  look  of 
the  hog  after  several  times  going  through  the  fence  and  still 
finding  itself  on  the  side  from  which  it  had  started,  was  a 
humorous  specimen  of  the  best  story-telling.  The  effect  was 
to  make  plaintiff's  case  appear  ridiculous;  and  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  attempt  to  apply  the  story  to  the  case,  the 
jury  seemed  to  think  it  had  some  kind  of  application  to  the 
fence  in  controversy — otherwise  he  would  not  have  told  it — 
and  shortly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant." 

Those  unfamiliar  with  his  methods  frequently  took  his 
stories  as  an  effort  to  wring  a  laugh  from  the  jury.  A  law- 
yer, a  stranger  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  once  expressed  to  General 
Linder  the  opinion  that  this  practice  of  Lincoln  was  a  waste 
of  time.  "Don't  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul," 
Linder  answered ;  "Lincoln  is  like  Tansey's  horse,  he  'breaks 
to  win.'  " 

But  it  was  not  his  stories,  it  was  his  clearness  which  was 
his  strongest  point.  He  meant  that  the  jury  should  see  that 
he  was  right.  For  this  reason  he  never  used  a  word  which 
the  dullest  juryman  could  not  understand.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
did  a  Latin  term  creep  into  his  arguments.  A  lawyer  quot- 
ing a  legal  maxim  one  day  in  court,  turned  to  Lincoln,  and 
said:  "That  is  so,  is  k  not,  Mr.  Lincoln?" 

"If  that's  Latin,"  Lincoln  replied,  "you  had  better  call  an- 
other witness." 

His  illustrations  were  almost  always  of  the  homeliest  kind. 
He  did  not  care  to  "go  among  the  ancients  for  figures,"  he 
said. 

"  Much  of  the  force  of  his  argument,"  writes  Judge  Scott, 
"  lay  in  his  logical  statement  of  the  facts  of  a  case.     When 
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that  the  people  of  a  territory  should  be  left  to  regulate  their 
domestic  concerns  in  their  own  way  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  slaves,  being  property, 
could  not  under  the  Constitution  be  excluded  from  a 
territory.  He  knew  that  if  Douglas  said  no  to  this  question, 
his  Illinois  constituents  would  never  return  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  believed  that  if  he  said  yes,  the  people  of  the  South 
would  never  vote  for  him  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  willing  himself  to  lose  the  senatorship  in  order  to 
defeat  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  in  i860.  "  I  am  after 
larger  game;  the  battle  of  i860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this," 
he  said  confidently. 

The  question  was  put,  and  Douglas  answered  it  with  rare 
artfulness.  "  It  matters  not,"  he  cried,  "  what  way  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  question 
whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under 
the  Constitution ;  the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  intro- 
duce it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slav- 
ery cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  local  police  regulations.  Those  police  regulations 
can  only  be  established  by  the  local  legislature,  and  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  slavery,  they  will  elect  representatives 
to  that  body  who  will,  by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually 
prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into  their  midst.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  ex- 
tension." 

His  Democratic  constituents  went  wild  over  the  clever  way 
in  which  Douglas  had  escaped  Lincoln's  trap.  He  now  prac- 
tically had  his  election.  The  Republicans  shook  their  heads. 
Lincoln  only  was  serene.  He  alone  knew  what  he  had  done. 
The  Freeport  debate  had  no  sooner  reached  the  pro-slavery 
press  than  a  storm  of  protest  went  up.  Douglas  had  be- 
trayed the  South.     He  had  repudiated  the  Supreme  Court 
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decision.  He  had  declared  that  slavery  could  be  kept  out 
of  the  territories  by  other  legislation  than  a  State  Constitu- 
tion. "  The  Freeport  doctrine," or  "  the  theory  of  unfriendly 
legislation,"  as  it  became  known,  spread  month  by  month, 
and  slowly  but  surely  made  Douglas  an  impossible  candi- 
date in  the  South.  The  force  of  the  question  was  not  real- 
ized in  full  by  Lincoln's  friends  until  the  Democratic  party 
met  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  i860,  and  the  Southern  dele- 
gates refused  to  support  Douglas  because  of  the  answer  he 
gave  to  Lincoln's  question  in  the  Freeport  debate  of  1858. 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  argument  we  had  on  the  way  up 
to  Freeport  two  years  ago  over  the  question  I  was  going  to 
ask  Judge  Douglas?"  Lincoln  asked  Mr.  Joseph  Medill, 
when  the  latter  went  to  Springfield  a  few  days  after  the 
election  of  i860. 

"  Yes,"  said  Medill,  "  I  recollect  it  very  well." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  was  right  now  ?  " 

"  We  were  both  right.  The  question  hurt  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency,  but  it  lost  you  the  senatorship." 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  won  the  place  he  was  playing  for." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  Lincoln  supple- 
mented the  strength  of  his  arguments  by  inexhaustible  good- 
humor.  Douglas,  physically  worn,  harassed  by  the  trend 
which  Lincoln  had  given  the  discussions,  irritated  that  his 
adroitness  and  eloquence  could  not  so  cover  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Republican  position  but  that  it  would  up  again, 
often  grew  angry,  even  abusive.  Lincoln  answered  him  with 
most  effective  raillery.  At  Havana,  where  he  spoke  the  day 
after  Douglas,  he  said : 

"I  am  informed  that  my  distinguished  friend  yester- 
day became  a  little  excited — nervous,  perhaps — and  he  said 
something  about  fighting,  as  though  referring  to  a  pugilistic 
encounter  between  him  and  myself.  Did  anybody  in  this 
audience  hear  him  use  such  language?     [Cries  of  "Yes."] 
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I  am  informed  further,  that  somebody  in  his  audience,  rather 
more  excited  and  nervous  than  himself,  took  off  his  coat, 
and  offered  to  take  the  job  off  Judge  Douglas's  hands,  and 
fight  Lincoln  himself.  Did  anybody  here  witness  that  war- 
like proceeding?  [Laughter  and  cries  of  "Yes."]  Well, 
I  merely  desire  to  say  that  I  shall  fight  neither  Judge  Doug- 
las nor  his  second.  I  shall  not  do  this  for  two  reasons, 
which  I  will  now  explain.  In  the  first  place,  a  fight  would 
prove  nothing  which  is  in  issue  in  this  contest.  It  might  es- 
tablish that  Judge  Douglas  is  a  more  muscular  man  than 
myself,  or  it  might  demonstrate  that  I  am  a  more  muscular 
man  than  Judge  Douglas.  But  this  question  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  nor  in  either  of  the  Spring- 
field platforms.  Neither  result  would  prove  him  right  nor 
me  wrong;  and  so  of  the  gentleman  who  volunteered  to  do 
this  fighting  for  him.  If  my  fighting  Judge  Douglas  would 
not  prove  anything,  it  would  certainly  prove  nothing  for 
me  to  fight  his  bottle-holder. 

"  My  second  reason  for  not  having  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  judge  is,  that  I  don't  believe  he  wants  it  himself. 
He  and  I  are  about  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  when 
we  get  together  he  would  no  more  think  of  fighting  me  than 
of  fighting  his  wife.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when 
the  judge  talked  about  fighting,  he  was  not  giving  vent  to 
any  ill  feeling  of  his  own,  but  merely  trying  to  excite — well, 
enthusiasm  against  me  on  the  part  of  his  audience.  And  as 
I  find  he  was  tolerably  successful,  we  will  call  it  quits." 

More  difficult  for  Lincoln  to  take  good-naturedly  than 
threats  and  hard  names  was  the  irrelevant  matters  which 
Douglas  dragged  into  the  debates  to  turn  attention  from  the 
vital  arguments.  Thus  Douglas  insisted  repeatedly  on  taunt- 
ing Lincoln  because  his  zealous  friends  had  carried  him  off 
the  platform  at  Ottawa.  "  Lincoln  was  so  frightened  by 
the  questions  put  to  him,"  said  Douglas,  "  that  he  could 
not  walk."  He  tried  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  the  au- 
dience by  absurd  charges  of  abolitionism.  Lincoln  wanted 
to  give  negroes  social  equality;  he  wanted  a  negro  wife;  he 
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was  willing  to  allow  Fred  Douglass  to  make  speeches  for 
him.  Again  he  took  up  a  good  deal  of  Lincoln's  time  by 
forcing  him  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  refusing  to  vote  sup- 
plies for  the  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War.  Lincoln  denied 
and  explained,  until  at  last,  at  Charleston,  he  turned  sud- 
denly to  Douglas's  supporters,  dragging  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  them — the  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  Congress  in  1848 — to  the  platform. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  with  Mr.  Ficklin,"  he  said, 
"  except  to  present  his  face  and  tell  you  that  he  personally 
knows  it  to  be  a  lie."  And  Mr.  Ficklin  had  to  acknowledge 
that  Lincoln  was  right. 

"  Judge  Douglas,"  said  Lincoln  in  speaking  of  this  policy, 
"  is  playing  cuttlefish — a  small  species  of  fish  that  has  no 
mode  of  defending  himself  when  pursued  except  by  throwing 
out  a  black  fluid  which  makes  the  water  so  dark  the  enemy 
cannot  see  it,  and  thus  it  escapes." 

The  question  at  stake  was  too  serious  in  Lincoln's  judg- 
ment, for  platform  jugglery.  Every  moment  of  his  time 
which  Douglas  forced  him  to  spend  answering  irrelevant 
charges  he  gave  begrudgingly.  He  struggled  constantly  to 
keep  his  speeches  on  the  line  of  solid  argument.  Slowly  but 
surely  those  who  followed  the  debates  began  to  understand 
this.  It  was  Douglas  who  drew  the  great  masses  to  the  de- 
bates in  the  first  place ;  it  was  because  of  him  that  the  public 
men  and  the  newspapers  of  the  East,  as  well  as  of  the  West, 
watched  the  discussions.  But  as  the  days  went  on  it  was  not 
Douglas  who  made  the  impression. 

During  the  hours  of  the  speeches  the  two  men  seemed  well 
mated.  "  I  can  recall  only  one  fact  of  the  debates,"  says  Mrs. 
William  Crotty  of  Seneca,  Illinois,  "  that  I  felt  so  sorry  for 
Lincoln  while  Douglas  was  speaking,  and  then  to  my  surprise 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  Douglas  when  Lincoln  replied."  The  dis- 
interested to  whom  it  was  an  intellectual  game,  felt  the  power 
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choice,  had  but  twelve.  If  Seward  was  to  be  beaten,  it  must 
be  now ;  and  it  was  for  Pennsylvania  to  say.  The  delega- 
tion hurried  to  a  committee-room,  where  Judge  Pettis,  dis- 
regarding the  action  of  the  caucus  by  which  McLean  had 
been  adopted  as  the  delegation's  second  choice,  moved  that, 
on  the  second  ballot,  Pennsylvania's  vote  be  cast  solidly  for 
Lincoln.  The  motion  was  carried.  Returning  to  the  hall 
the  delegation  found  the  second  ballot  under  way.  In  a 
moment  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  was  called.  The  whole 
Wigwam  heard  the  answer :  "  Pennsylvania  casts  her  fifty- 
two  votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  meaning  was  clear. 
The  break  to  Lincoln  had  begun.  New  York  sat  as  if 
stupefied,  while  all  over  the  hall  cheer  followed  cheer. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  the  second  ballot  was 
ended,  and  it  was  known  that  Lincoln's  vote  had  risen  from 
102  to  181.  The  tension  as  the  third  ballot  was  taken  was 
almost  unbearable.  A  hundred  pencils  kept  score  while  the 
delegations  were  called,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Lincoln  was  outstripping  Seward.  The  last  vote  was  hardly 
given  before  the  whisper  went  around,  "  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  and  one-half  for  Lincoln ;  two  and  one-half  more 
will  give  him  the  nomination."  An  instant  of  silence  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  convention  grappled  with  the  idea,  and 
tried  to  pull  itself  together  to  act.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  was  the  first  to  get  his  breath.  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  cried,  springing  on  his  chair  and  stretching  out 
his  arm  to  secure  recognition,  "  I  rise  to  change  four  votes 
from  Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln." 

It  took  a  moment  to  realize  the  truth.  New  York  saw  it, 
and  the  white  faces  of  her  noble  delegation  were  bowed  in 
despair.  Greeley  saw  it,  and  a  guileless  smile  spread  over 
his  features  as  he  watched  Thurlow  Weed  press  his  hand 
hard  against  his  wet  eyelids.  Illinois  saw  it,  and  tears 
poured  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  of  the  overwrought, 
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devoted  men  as  they  grasped  one  another's  hands  and  vainly 
struggled  against  the  sobs  which  kept  back  their  shouts. 
The  crowd  saw  it,  and  broke  out  in  a  mad  hurrah.  "  The 
scene  which  followed,"  wrote  one  spectator,  "  baffles  all 
human  description.  After  an  instant's  silence,  as  deep  as 
death,  which  seemed  to  be  required  to  enable  the  assembly  to 
take  in  the  full  force  of  the  announcement,  the  wildest  and 
mightiest  yell  (for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name)  burst 
forth  from  ten  thousand  voices  which  we  ever  heard  from 
mortal  throats.  This  strange  and  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion, accompanied  with  leaping  up  and  down,  tossing  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  and  canes  recklessly  into  the  air,  with  the 
waving  of  flags,  and  with  every  other  conceivable  mode  of 
exultant  and  unbridled  joy,  continued  steadily  and  without 
pause  for  perhaps  ten  minutes. 

"  It  then  began  to  rise  and  fall  in  slow  and  billowing 
bursts,  and  for  perhaps  the  next  five  minutes  these  stupen- 
dous waves  of  uncontrollable  excitement,  now  rising  into  the 
deepest  and  fiercest  shouts,  and  then  sinking  like  the  ground 
swell  of  the  ocean  into  hoarse  and  lessening  murmurs,  rolled 
through  the  multitude.  Every  now  and  then  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  physical  power  of  the  assembly  was  exhausted 
and  that  quiet  would  be  restored,  when  all  at  once  a  new 
hurricane  would  break  out,  more  prolonged  and  terrific  than 
anything  before.  If  sheer  exhaustion  had  not  prevented,  we 
don't  know  but  the  applause  would  have  continued  to  this 
hour." 

Without,  the  scene  was  repeated.  At  the  first  instant  of 
realization  in  the  Wigwam  a  man  on  the  platform  had 
shouted  to  a  man  stationed  on  the  roof,  "  Hallelujah;  Abe 
Lincoln  is  nominated !  "  A  cannon  boomed  the  news  to 
the  multitude  below,  and  twenty  thousand  throats  took 
up  the  cry.  The  city  heard  it,  and  one  hundred  guns  on 
the  Tremont  House,  innumerable  whistles  on  the  river  and 
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lake  front,  on  locomotives  and  factories,  and  the  bells  in 
all  the  steeples,  broke  forth.  For  twenty-four  hours  the 
clamor  never  ceased.  It  spread  to  the  prairies,  and 
before  morning  they  were  afire  with  pride  and  excite- 
ment. 

And  while  all  this  went  on,  where  was  Lincoln?  Too 
much  of  a  candidate,  as  he  had  told  Swett,  to  go  to  Chicago, 
yet  hardly  enough  of  one  to  stay  away,  he  had  ended  by  re- 
maining in  Springfield,  where  he  spent  the  week  in  restless 
waiting  and  discussion.  He  drifted  about  the  public  square, 
went  often  to  the  telegraph  office,  looked  out  for  every 
returning  visitor  from  Chicago,  played  occasional  games  of 
ball,  made  fruitless  efforts  to  read,  went  home  at  unusual 
hours.  He  felt  in  his  bones  that  he  had  a  fighting  chance,  so 
he  told  a  friend,  but  the  chance  was  not  so  strong  that  he 
could  indulge  in  much  exultation.  By  Friday  morning  he 
was  tired  and  depressed,  but  still  eager  for  news.  One  of 
his  friends,  the  Hon.  James  C.  Conkling,  returned  early  in 
the  day  from  Chicago,  and  Lincoln  soon  went  around  to  his 
law  office.  "  Upon  entering,"  says  Mr.  Conkling,  "  Lincoln 
threw  himself  upon  the  office  lounge,  and  remarked  rather 
wearily,  *  Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  practising  law.'  As 
he  lay  there  on  the  lounge,  I  gave  him  such  information  as 
I  had  been  able  to  obtain.  I  told  him  the  tendency  was  to 
drop  Seward ;  that  the  outlook  for  him  was  very  encourag- 
ing. He  listened  attentively,  and  thanked  me,  saying  I  had 
given  him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  than  he  had  been  able 
to  get  from  any  other  source.  He  was  not  very  sanguine  of 
the  result.  He  did  not  express  the  opinion  that  he  would  be 
nominated." 

But  he  could  not  be  quiet,  and  soon  left  Mr.  Conkling,  to 
join  the  throng  around  the  telegraph  office,  where  the  reports 
from  the  convention  were  coming  in.  The  nominations 
were  being  reported,  his  own  among  the  others.   Then  news 
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came  that  the  balloting  had  begun.  He  could  not  endure  to 
wait  for  the  result.  He  remembered  a  commission  his  wife 
had  given  him  that  morning,  and  started  across  the  square  to 
execute  it.  His  errand  was  done,  and  he  was  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  shop,  talking,  when  a  shout  went  up  from  the 
group  at  the  telegraph  office.  The  next  instant  an  excited 
boy  came  rushing  pell-mell  down  the  stairs  of  the  office,  and, 
plunging  through  the  crowd,  ran  across  the  square,  shouting, 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  nominated !  "  The  cry 
was  repeated  on  all  sides.  The  people  came  flocking  about 
him,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  shaking  his  hand  when  they 
could  get  it,  and  one  another's  when  they  could  not.  For  a 
few  minutes,  carried  away  by  excitement,  Lincoln  seemed 
simply  one  of  the  proud  and  exultant  crowd.  Then  remem- 
bering what  it  all  meant,  he  said,  "  My  friends,  I  am  glad  to 
receive  your  congratulations,  and  as  there  is  a  little  woman 
down  on  Eighth  street  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news,  you 
must  excuse  me  until  I  inform  her."  He  slipped  away, 
telegram  in  hand,  his  coat-tails  flying  out  behind,  and  strode 
towards  home,  only  to  find  when  he  reached  there  that  his 
friends  were  before  him,  and  that  the  "  little  woman  "  al- 
ready knew  that  the  honor  which  for  twenty  years  and  more 
she  had  believed  and  stoutly  declared  her  husband  deserved, 
and  which  a  great  multitude  of  men  had  sworn  to  do  their 
best  to  obtain  for  him,  at  last  had  come. 


EDWARD   BATES 


WILLIAM   H.   SEWARD  SALMON  P.   CHASE 

Lincoln  s  Rivals  in  the  Convention  in  1S60 


LINCOLN'S  OFFICE   BOOK-CASE,  CHAIR,  AND   INK-STAND, 
(in  the  Lincoln  collection  of  Mr.  William  H.  Lambert  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

They  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Collection  of  Chicago.  Accompanying  the  ink 
Stand  is  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  from  it  the  famous  "  house-divided-against-itself ' 
Speech. 
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